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of the Chinese Revolution by all means, its radicalization to the
maximum degree possible, and the ejection of the English from
China, with the creation of a direct threat to India." *

Moscow's policy was thus a dual one: peace with Japan and the
kindling of the Chinese Revolution. Was it possible to pursue these
two aims simultaneously? Could they be reconciled? Would Japan
acquiesce in Soviet control over a revolutionary movement on the
Asiatic continent? A new conception of Stalin's was to prove the
practicability of this dual policy.

As far as peaceful relations with Japan were concerned, Stalin
emphasized in a number of public speeches his determination to ob-
serve and follow the terms of the January treaty. In his report to
the fourteenth Congress of his party (December, 1925) he said that
"some of our adversaries in the West rub their hands," expecting a
conflict between the Soviet Union and Japan in connection with
the Chinese Revolution. "All this is nonsense, comrades," Stalin
commented. In Manchuria, he said, Gen. Chang Tso-lin was having
difficulties "because he has based his policy on divergencies, on the
expectation of worsening relations between us and Japan."

"We have no interests," Stalin concluded, "leading to an irrita-
tion of our relations with Japan. Our interests lead toward a rap-
prochement of our country with Japan."

The rapprochement advocated by Stalin was not a rapproche-
ment in the usual sense of that word. It involved more watchfulness
than friendship, more apprehension than mutuality. The great de-
sign behind this Soviet attitude toward Japan was to divert Japan's
dynamism against Britain and the United States while securing
Japan's rear on the continent. There was no intention in Moscow of
concluding a military alliance with Japan. Stalin's policy consisted
rather of a series of shrewd maneuvers. The result was a series of
conflicts which, however, never reached the stage of war.

Stalin was convinced that the world was heading for a great war
between Britain and the United States. In one speech after another
and in resolutions of congresses he reiterated and stressed this view,
which was so far removed from actual developments. In this future
war, he said, Japan's place would be on England's side against the
United States; absorbed in preparations for the hard struggle against
America, Japan would be in no position to participate milkantly in
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